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the book, finds against the United States on every technical ground 
for intervention which the president and congress advanced. This 
conclusion was the logical deduction from the application of rules 
devised originally to reduce to a minimum the occasions for inter- 
ference with the sovereign right of each State to work out the solution 
of its own internal affairs. Jurists generally recognize that there 
arc extraordinary and exceptional cases which cannot be brought 
within the ordinary rules of international law. Dr. Flack with this 
in mind admits the possibility of a moral ground for intervention as 
valid, though not legal, if the United States exhausted every 
diplomatic means of accomplishing its object, and a final chapter 
deals with the efforts put forth by Spain to avoid war. He is con- 
vinced that had the United States met every concession of Spain 
in a conciliatory spirit, war might have been avoided. The most 
severe criticism upon this view is that it accepts diplomatic representa- 
tions at their fact v^Iue; that it ignores a century of experience 
with Spanish attempts at governing colonies; and that it neglects 
the more important consideration that the concessions proposed by 
Spain had not been acc«.j ted by the insurgents nor was there any 
likelihood that they would t v t r accept them. Any plan for a settle- 
ment, however satisfactory to tl.e United States and Spain, was no 
settlement in fact until it compri.-( d the third party. The main issue 
with Spain was never in reality the Maine indemnity, however con- 
fused the public mind may have been, nor was it the settlement of the 
claims of American citizens against Spain. It was the termination of 
the war in Cuba. 

Though there is an opportunity for a difference of opinion upon 
some of the conclusions this does not detract from the real value of 
the work as a scholarly statement of the principles of international 
law that ought to govern a State in its conduct as a neutral, and as a 
critical review of the public acts and declarations of the United States 
on the only occasion in nearly a century's time in which it was really 
tested as a neutral. Elbert J. Benton. 



Early Diplomatic Negotiations of the United States with Russia. By 
John C. Hildt. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1906. 
Pp. 195.) 

The university study under this title is a product of the seminar in 
history at the Johns Hopkins University, and presents the origin of 
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formal diplomatic relations between the United States and Russia, 
and the course of negotiations up to the conclusion of the treaty of 
1824. Until 1815 the United States looked to Russia for protection, 
but with almost invariable disappointment. Chapter IVon the Rus- 
sian offer of mediation in the war of 1812 makes it clear that Russia 
sought to checkmate the logical alliance between France and the 
United States which the outbreak of the war between the latter and 
England threatened, and that the offer was not extended in good 
faith simultaneously to both belligerents as claimed. Chapter VII on 
Spanish-American affairs is probably the most valuable portion. 
Russia invited the United States to accede to the Holy Alliance in 
order to prevent her from acting with Great Britain and from acknowl- 
edging the independence of Spanish-American colonies. The Amer- 
ican authorities, while they were desirous of maintaining the most 
cordial relations with Russia, were distrustful of her motives as 
expressed in the invitation, and utterly opposed to any form of 
entangling alliances. The result was that an invitation, the signifi- 
cance of which was scarcely understood, was carried without in the 
least impairing the apparent cordial relations with Russia. Russian 
influence was of practical value to the United States in the war of 
1812. Russian representations hastened the ratification of the 
Florida treaty. From the beginning it was the settled policy of each 
to cultivate the other's friendship, though an unnatural friendship 
prompted by the peculiar condition of European affairs and by no 
real sympathy or common purpose. Whenever either sought to 
advance the policies for which it stood, it found the other holding 
aloof. When the United States endeavored to secure from Russia 
recognition of more favorable neutral rights Russia was lukewarm 
to the subject and certain of the impracticality of the negotiation. 
When Russia sought to promote the system for which the Holy 
Alliance was devised the United States put forward the doctrine of 
no entangling alliances. 

Litt'.e need be said of errors. "Erving" on p. 120 is manifestly a 
printer's slip for Irving. The statement on p. 120 that in the 
treaty of 1824 the United States conceded to Russia two minutes of 
territory which it had claimed should of course read twenty minutes. 
The merit of the work is the careful and exhaustive synthesis of the 
diplomatic correspondence, in print and in manuscript, available in 
American libraries. It is essentially Russo-American diplomacy as 
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the official representatives of the United States interpreted it, but 
it illustrates how good work can still be done from purely American 
sources. Elbert J. Benton. 



China and Her People: Being the Observations, Reminiscences and 
Conclusions of an American Diplomat. By the Hon. Charles 
Denby, LL.D., Thirteen years United States minister to China. 
(Boston: L. C. Page and Company. 1906. 2 vols.) 

It seems an ungracious act to, speak harshly of what might be 
regarded as the memoirs of the late Col. Charles Denby, for years a 
faithful servant of his country and his government in many a difficult 
situation. Looking back on a long, well spent career, he describes his 
experiences and sets forth his opinions with an honest simplicity 
that almost disarms criticism. We should, perhaps, feel less inclined 
towards severity, were it not for the extravagant praise in the preface. 
Indeed, the editor has much to answer for. We can not help wonder- 
ing whether other, more skillful, hands might not have culled better 
fruits from the reminiscences of one who witnessed so much that was 
interesting. Frankly speaking, the book is a complete disappoint- 
ment. In his thirteen years of diplomatic service, Colonel Denby 
had a chance to see a great deal and he took part in many important 
affairs. We might well hope to get the benefit of this in the two little 
volumes published under his name. Unfortunately, such is not the 
case, for it is hardly an exaggeration to say that they contain almost 
nothing which even a very moderate student of Chinese affairs did not 
know before. The chapters straggle along after one another as the 
author wanders pleasantly over his subject. Personal experiences, 
facts already well-known, opinions on relevant and irrelevant topics, 
fit comfortably in together as best they may. The whole is not 
without a certain charm, but anyone in quest of real instruction will 
be sadly disappointed, all the more so, from having perhaps expected 
a good deal beforehand. Some of the information given is at first 
hand, none the less it is seldom new. The views expressed are those 
of an upright Christian ge'ntleman, whose honesty all must respect, 
but most of them are hardly profound. Thus, speaking of the 
empress dowager before the year 1900, he declares (I, p. 241): "At 
that time she was universally esteemed by foreigners, and revered 



